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a panel of velvet with a figure of a 
woman holding a bowl — Persian of the 
fourteenth century and very rare. 

Among the textiles lent by Mr. Henry 
Golden Dearth, besides the one illus- 
trated, is a beautiful and unusual panel 
of brocaded stuff in black and white 
which comes from the north of Germany 
and is of the sixteenth century. This 
fabric figures in the backgrounds of 
some of Mr. Dearth's most recent pic- 
tures, notably in "La Belle Bohemian," 
owned by Frederick Pratt, Esq. 

Note should also be made of three 



extremely beautiful pieces lent by Mrs. 
Chauncey Blair, one exactly the counter- 
part of a specimen shown at the Expo- 
sition of Oriental Tissues and Miniatures, 
"Arts Decoratifs," 11)07. Another piece 
sent by Mrs. Blair is of brocaded fabric, 
Persian, in the Sassanide style. The 
subject is two men on horseback on a 
small medallion. This is of the ninth 
century, and like the first piece is ex- 
tremely rare. She also contributed a 
large cope woven in gold, Persian, fif- 
teenth century, a specimen of extreme 
rarity and beautv. 
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I^HE Society of Illustrators' Third 
Special Exhibition opened in the 
Galleries of the National Arts Club, New 
York, on the 10th of October where it 
was on view for four weeks. This ex- 



hibition comprised 201 original works 
representing 88 illustrators, among 
whom may be mentioned Stanley M. 
Arthurs, W. J. Aylward, E. L. Blu- 
menschein, Hanson Booth, Frank Craig, 
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James Montgomery Flagg, C. D. Gib- 
son, Arthur I. Keller, Troy Kinney and 
Margaret West Kinney, C. K. Linson, 
F. B. Masters, Ernest Peixotto, Henry 
Reuterdahl, Frank E. Schoonover, T. de 
Thulstrup, Fred C. Yohn, and others. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Federation of Arts this exhibition will 
make a circuit of cities in the Middle 
West during the coming winter, opening 
December 1st in the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, and going later to Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Saginaw, 
Rochester and Syracuse. 

To an extent the pictures included in 
this exhibition may be already regarded 
as seasoned travelers, most of the ex- 
hibits having in reproduction toured 



the country already. The art of the 
periodical press, cramming the railway 
mail and dispersing into thousands of 
letter carriers' bags and rural free de- 
livery boxes, is, of all our present art, 
the most pervasive and the best wel- 
comed. In this respect one illustration 
does for itself and by its nature much 
that such a body as the Federation tries 
to do for other means of expression. 
Painting and sculpture, for the most 
part, require that they be brought to 
the people and the people to them; 
illustration reaches us with less effort. 
Like that worthy old citizen in Moliere's 
play who learned to his astonishment 
that prose was one of his lifelong ac- 
complishments, those friends — and who 
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has no such friends? — who profess to 
know little or nothing about art are 
tolerably familiar with one of its most 
characteristic contemporary manifesta- 
tions. 

In its relation to the public, illustra- 
tion as compared to other forms of our 
art product has the least cause for com- 



plaint. The difficulties that beset it lie 
rather in its relation to the artist. To 
painters and draughtsmen it offers one 
of the readiest markets for talent. The 
artist who finds in illustration an em- 
ployment of convenience grumbles at 
the restrictions laid upon him in the 
work. Small wonder that he does; but 
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the result is certainty unfortunate when 
it restricts the major body of the work 
to beginners and hacks, or at best, to 
discontented, contemptuous though prac- 
ticed hands. 

No such description fits the present 
condition. Retrogressions in quality 
have ordinarily followed changes and 
advances in process wherever these have 
served to separate or increase the sep- 
aration between the artist's efforts and 
the finished work. The introduction of 



half-tone photo-engraving from wash 
drawings was one of these baneful me- 
chanical advances until the paper maker 
and the printer learned how to respond 
to the opportunities of the plate. Ac- 
cording^, the most recent period in il- 
lustration began with a flood of medi- 
ocrity, a fact which many people seem 
unwilling to forgive. Others go even 
further and, speaking of illustration as 
though it had had its very beginning 
within Victorian times, standardize one 
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of the foremost preoccupations of art into 
a term of reproach. So we may find a 
group portrait or a genre painting occa- 
sionally dismissed as technically clever, 
but in quality "mere illustration." 

Of no great importance by way of 
critical category this tag of contempt is 
still significant. Partly due no doubt to 
the mediocrity of a not far distant } r es- 
terday, the reproach has a more pro- 
found sanction. In the temper of art 
now prevailing no talent is less at its 
ease than that of telling a story. Here 
we have the explanation of much of the 
discontent felt b}' the illustrator. The 
restrictions imposed upon him by the 
text, in the case of fiction, by the story, 
are less binding than those imposed 
upon the actor by his play. The re- 
strictions imposed by the editor under 
some pet formula of his own for calcu- 
lating the public taste are no more seri- 
ous than those imposed by the client on 
the architect. Actors learn to entertain 
a noble pity for authors, and architects 
privately anathematize their clients with- 
out sighing for a day of deliverance 
from the work of acting plays and plan- 
ning dwellings. Obstacles that force an 
artist into compromise are bad enough; 
the illustrator's lot is too often saddened 
by the thought that he is compromising 
not his work, but himself. 

This was not formerly the case. Il- 
lustration in the broad sense of the 
word, as implying the portrayal of 
narrative in pictorial terms, consti- 
tutes, portraiture aside, the bulk of the 
work of the old masters and pupils; 
and among the engravers much of the 
work gives us illustration in the stricter 
sense or, as it may be called, book il- 
lustration. In the Elysian Fields the 
honorary membership of the Society of 
Illustrators would comprise a noble 
army of artists. If our art to-day, our 
painting for example, has moved on to 
a type of expression more direct and 
more appropriately peculiar to its own 
means, it is not that illustration as such 
has retrograded in dignity, but that 
painting in one prime phase, that of 
story telling, has broken with its past. 

Though owing to the conditions of our 



art market most of our artists serve at 
least a novitiate in illustration, only 
those remain in the work to gain dis- 
tinction in it who have in addition to 
other abilities the gift for narrative. 
Not every good artist to-day can be a 
good illustrator. Such a selection of 
representative work as is presented in 
the current exhibition is most interesting 
when scanned for the qualities with 
which the artist conveys his parables to 
the multitude. The varied technical 
workmanship is all of it respectable, 
frequently it shows a high order of ex- 
cellence. But it is not necessary to 
gather an exhibition in order to show 
that our illustration is of our art. The 
virtue in separating the pictures from 
their text and examining them in a 
group apart lies in noting how far they 
find an utterance of themselves. And 
here it is only fair to remind ourselves 
that great works of art have a funda- 
mental origin in emotion — where the 
quality we are seeking seems to falter 
we may first ask whether the text must 
share the blame. In some instances the 
melody may be better than the song. 



At the Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects, which 
will be held in Washington December 
10th, 11 th and 12th, the inter-relation of 
the Arts will be emphasized by special 
speakers. On the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 10th Mr. Lorado Taft will speak on 
"Recent Tendencies in Sculpture," Mr. 
A. Phimister Procter will give an ad- 
dress on "Animal Sculpture and Its Re- 
lation to Buildings and Parks," and Mr. 
Herbert Adams will read a paper on 
"The Relation of Sculpture to Build- 
ings and Parks." On the afternoon of 
December 11th Mr. Edwin Howland 
Blashfield and Mr. C. Howard Walker 
will both speak on the subject of Mural 
Painting. On the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 12th Mr. C. A. Piatt will read a 
paper on "The Relation of the Garden 
to the House" and Mr. Arthur Shurtleff 
on "Park Treatment and Its Relation 
to Architecture." 



